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ABSTRACT 

This document contains four papers presented at a 
symposium on leadership and management development moderated by Mark 
Porter at the 1996 conference of the Academy of Human Resource 
Development (AHRD) * "Expanding Formative Experiences: A Critical 
Dimension of Leadership Deportment" (Gary D* Geroy, Jackie L* 
Jankovich) advocates focusing leadership development interventions on 
evolving new common sense behaviors for both men and women* Susan R* 
Meyer’s paper "Mentoring and Reflection: Enhancing Managerial Skills" 
reports the findings of structured telephone interviews of two groups 
of mentors and proteges who were involved in an 18-month mentoring 
program enhance professional growth in the context of a management 
development program* "A Case Study of Af rican-^American Women's 
Corporate Leadership Experiences: Contextual Implications for Human 
Resource Development" (Valeria J* Stokes) reports an ethnographic 
case study establishing that African-American women in entry- and 
executive- level corporate management positions have had adverse 
leadership experiences attributed to their gender and ethnicity* "New 
Management Roles in the Communications Industry" (Kemp van Ginkel, 

Wim J* Nijhof, Jan N* Streumer) outlines a new flexible curriculum 
structure that was developed based on a study of recent changes in 
the communications industry, including changes in management styles 
in the industry* Papers contain references * (MN) 
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Expanding Formative Experiences : A Critical Dimension of Leadership 
Deportment 



GaryD» Geroy 
Colorado State Unofersity 

Jadde L. Jankovich 
Colorado State Uni\fersity 



Leaderslup deportment should no longer be attributed to gender, rather it must be attributed 
to the influence of formative experiences. In this discussion, formative experiences are 
defined as that w/JcA is perceived to be common sense from one’s early development 
Research suggests that traditional female socialization experiences promote participatoty 
leadership skills; whereas traditional male socialization does not Therefore, leadership 
development interventions should focus on evolving new common sense behaviors for both 
genders. 



P^c^ative Leadership, as (kfined by Daft (1994), "means that the leader consults with his or her 
subordinates about dec^ons. Lea^ behavior includes asking for opinions and suggestions, 
encouraging participation in decisicxi making, and nieeting with subordinates in their woriq)lacesL The 
participative leader exKX>urages groiq> discussicm and written suggesticms" ( p. 494). 

Bums refers to die en gaging activity menticxied above as Transformational Leadership-leaders 
and foDoweis raising one another to hi^)er leveb of modvaticxi (Rost, 1993). 

Likert, qmilar to Daft, labels Participative Managem^t as key policy decisions being made in 
groups tty consensus (Burke, 1992). Rosener (1995, pg 31) concludes that "interactive s^e involves 
managing in a coUabcaative rather than top-down fa^ 

Cast d)e laW R AgjHft dre issue being is leadership facilitation of the interacdcxi 

organizational members f(X the betterment ofthe workgroup and or workplace. A supeixxdlinate ddrate 
revolves around app r o pr iate leadership style for the r^idly dianging environnients and attendant 
evolution of participative workgroiq) strategies. We believe astute organization leaders need to 
nsndmize die cdlective energy of these groq^ Our bias, supported by current literature, is that leaders 
win be most successful whoi em b rac i ng a participative, interactive leadership style. However, our 
discussion in no way denies the utility and ccmtributi(xis of other leadership styles. 

Our premise is that in truly participative woikgroq) envirxmmoits, this contemporary s^e of 
choice ^lould be utilized ItyaUIeade^-m^ In additicm, we suggest that the so-^ed 

gEuder-^)ecific behavicaal framewcaks, v^ch some label as biased, have prevented scholars of 
leadership theory fircan accepting the Participative Style as gender-neutraL Our discussion will focus 
vpoa the influence of early formative experiences upon leadership deportment, and how this tr anscends 
die gendo* bound paradigms of tradido^ leadership thecxy. For the puipose of this piper, fonnadve 
eiqperiences are defined as that which we perceive to be common sense based on early development 
esperiences. 
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Gender-Specifk Behaviors 



A brief bad:ground of gender-q>ecific behaviOTS is necessary before proceeding with 'wipii^ flie date 
clean* and replacing the existing frameworks with that of a conterr^KHary ^der-neutral behavroral 



frsnicwoilc* 

Mate-Spec^ Behaviors C<mtemporary leadership theorists suggest male lea^ 
nredominately use a *Command-and-Contror style. This style is touted as suitable fw tewarchical 

oraarrizations-strutoeswhidi are associated with paradigins of the past suggests that "Mascul^ 

qualities as aggression, assertiveness, raticaial analysis, and cooqretitiveoess grew out ofmale- 
mflitmy and spats traditions* (p.30). Others postulate that men have a task-onentatiOTba^ 
on socialization grounded in competitive activities all of which encourage achieving power and gaming 
au^Kidty. MostnxxKmleaaeisiq)tnc 
telling , controlling, demanding etc . 

« ^ M « • 






based on home and fetnity experiences resulting in rrmture human interacticm skills. Temit^qualrii« 

such as openness. oKxruragement. understanding, sensitivity, and consaisus-buflding^.* (Daft, p.30), 
wepared women for rdes exonpli^g these skills ie; wives, mothers, volimteers. teadiers a^ nur^ 
Today however, these qualities have led to the desirable behaviors wliich facihtatOTS and coadies 

We suggest that these dolls are necessary for success in the flattened organizational structure 

of the 1990's which are diaracterized by synergistic wcxkgroqis. Most leadership theonra would 
describe this resulting leadership deportment using terms as; coaching, facilitating, understaridmg ^ 

Aoontenipcxaryleaderdiip argumentiswhetber men or woinen are 1^ effective 1 Tte 

argument focuses iqxm comparing and amtrasting of traditimid descriptos for mde or fonde 
bdiaviOTd tendencies within various popular leadership models. Our perspective on ^ ttnditioM 

argunient is thd the focus ofthe argument is rnisdirected. The focus dKiuld not be ot gender, birt ratto 

on the influence of formative experiences iqxm leadership dqxirtment-gender asi^-fw p^cipatwe 
workgroup dtuatimis. Thus, tiie crux of this leadaship debate is the issue of which set of formative 

experiences when actualized in leadership is conddered best .... • ^ ^ 

In foe and female scenarios presented above, di^layed behavicws which vfoen temwiMd, 

evolve into accepted COTorncHi sense behaviws by the individud. Comnaon sense bdiavira- is d^ned as 

that which is common or seems natural to an individual One's formative experiences i^girds 

common sense which influeiKxsmindividud’s behavior throu^ a lifetime. These behaviore 

one’s leadaship style. However, the comm<m sense behavio- wfoich seems omnnOT to one is 
not dways common to another. Perhaps here lies the answer to the argumenL It would s^ 



t b/va» chn pmg infliignc es wfaich fostCT the embracing of that whicfo is not ooniiiKHi or natural 

Rosener (1990). dtes foat *foe first femde executives, because they were breaking new ground 

adhered to marw of the ’rules of amducf that spelled success for men* (p. 119). 1^ sw^ ww rf 
femalfi executives, however, are successful because they have abandcmed iiide-doriiinated be^v^ m 
favor of their own femde^ented behaviors. (Rosener) Whether women have truly abandon^ ^ 
mde-specific outcome behaviors is not up for discussion. A more vduable consid^o n is ^ 
evolution of an individud based upon a broader inclusion of cross-gendCT experiences which undCT^ 
and foster those formative experiences we believe important to developing the participative leadership 
abilities in mdes and femdes alike. 



Partic4iative Leadership Patterns 

litoBture suggests foat effective leaders oftoday*s participative groups portray characteristi« 

attributed to formative experiences of femde leaders. Some of the qualities 

leaders are Encouraging Participation, Sharing Power and Inframation, a^OTg 
Self-Worth, and Fn« - giring Pec^le (Rosener). These qualities are grounded m the typ« (ft 
developmentd experiences considered common in early femde sociali^on. M contrast, if m 
individud's developmentd eiqierience-gender aside-is akin to a traditiond ^e (as prwot^ 
discussed), they would have difSculty exhfoiting leadCTship which advocates participation m deciaoo 
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processes when their common sense soggests individuali^ wc^ best 

With any wc^groiq>--particq>ative cir otherwise— symbolic leadership style gestures do not 
work because such facades are difScolt to maintain yfAcn t^ are in contrast to the basic formative 
experiences of the individual. This suggests that above all, it is vital that one leads with that is 
common, or has beccxne cmanarK Ifarou^ their individual developmental experience. However, 
do minan t participatoiy leadership qualities (such as coaching, facilitating, encouraging etc.) as stand 
alone behaviors do not spdi success in the participative wokgroiq> enviroiment In order to be 
successful, it is vital to utili^ effective communicaticm and interpersonal skills to sustain , sapporU and 
deliver effective leadership. 

Commsmicadon Skilb Traditionally and historically, the literatixre categorizes 
communicaticm diaracteristics acconfing to gender. This schema has judged females as effective 
communicators and males as ineffective. We believe that to best benefit fincxn the discussion of the 
communication literature we need to continue to depart fiom the gender-specific d^ate. Rather, we 
suggest eliminating positive and negative gender-qpecific references by viewing effective 
oommunkatioDS as a fiin^cm of the evotutkm which results individual's fonnative e?q>eriences. 

Conmtmicaticms skills ocmsidered here consist of verbal, non-verbal, and interpersonaL 

Studies by Hyman and Case, cted by Bass, prcxnoted women as better communicatas (1 990). 
The fenude oommunk:atioD style iq> to dos point has b^ touted as personal and facilitative, vriiereas die 
male communication style was labeled assertive and authoritative. Linguistics professor Tannen 
suggests that certain communication styles may be more q> p ropriate for participatcHy leaders. For 
example she refers to a boss vriio needs a report irom a sulxxrdinate immediately. ”Tbe stereotypical 
male req;xxise would be, have fiis on my desk by the end of the day.' The stereotypical female would be 
more litety to say, Tm Sony to rush you, but do you think you c^d have this fix' me by the end of the 
day7” (Fieiman, 1990, page 118). Tannen would suggest that the leader who has develq>ed effective 
communication skills and pardc4)atoiy leadership bdiaviors mig^t ssy: I appreciate your doing this, I 
really need it by the end of the day. Q%rman, 19%) 

Bass also noted studies by Hall and Halberstadt that found women to be siperior in encoding 
and decoding non-vobal cues (1990). The successful knowledge of, and use of non-verbd 
communication is a critical dimension to effectivdy communicate with others. 

The interpersonal oocopooent of ccxnmunicaticxis is fundamental to the success of pardcipatoiy 
leaders. As in other debates, gender continues to be the qualifier in the discussion. Fcx* example, Bass 
cites studies by Deaux, Eskilscxi and Wiicy which suggested that women are more likely to sedc 
interpersonal success in groips whereas men are more successful in task accomplishment (1990). A 
study by \^nacke stated that vAnsn allocating resources, women focus on maintaining hanncxty ^rfiereas 
men ccxicentrate on individual perfonnance (Bass & Stodgill). 

We suggest that these cosnnmnicaticxi dimensions; verbal, non-verbal, and interpersonal, are 
grounded in early fixmative experiences. We fiirtber believe tibat leadership style is evolved fitxn 
common sense e?q>eriences-gaMier aside— which occurred during an individual's fonnative periods. 



Summary 

Our discussion has been framed by die leadership needs df participative workgroips. This includes 
positive apects of participative managenaent and studies \^ch have indicated differences between 
genders when ccxnparing effective leadership behaviors. Our first suggestion, based on existing 
reseaidi, is that traditkoal female formative e?q)eriences ground effective participatoiy leadership skills. 
SecxxKlly, we suggest that earty socvdization provides individuals with their fonnative experiences— 
frequently referred to as common sense. 

Our third suggestion is that dther gender could benefit frxxn tire results e9q>eriencmg the 
traditicxial female socializatkxL The consequences ofthissocializaticxi are bdiaviorsvriiich influence 
participative leadership s^e abilities As such, we believe that men are able to be effective 
participaUxy leaders vriien tibeir sodafization e?q>erienoes include ones similar to those traditionally 
attributed to females. Lacking the opportunity to have &e fixmative e)q>eriences of traditional female, 
tl^ focus of leader^p devekpment interventions should be on creating conte mp ora r y common sense 
behaviors. 
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We propose ftatleaderdi^dqxxtineat should no longo’ be attributed to gender, rather, it must 
be attributed to the influence of an individual’s early formative ejqperiences. These fiwmative 
exp«iences must be diaracterized by a socialization process whidi encourages, openness, 
^i pA-rgtimHmg sensitivity, and consensus-building —all of ^^ch contribute to the contenqxiraiy 
paiticipatcxy leadership sQrle. 
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Mentoring and Reflection: Enhancing Managerial Skills 



Susan R. Meyer 
Training by Design 



This descriptive, impressiomstic study of self-report data about mentoring in 
relation to managerial development consists of analysis of mid-cycle and end- 
cycle structured telephone interviews with two groups of mentors and prot(gis 
in an eighteen month mentoring cycle. The mentoring program was designed 
to enhance professional growth in the context of a management development 
program consisting often to fifteen days of training over a two year period. 

This paper describes mentormg relarionships over a three year period. It presents anecdotal data 
gathered in a series of interviews with individuals at the midpoint and the end of mentoring 
relationships. The data is individualistic and self*rq>ort; it paints a jnctnre of what kind of 
learning went oa in these mentning reladonshq>s and what omditions supported that learning. 
Areas addressed in the analysis included: looking for evidence that mentors and protdgds felt that 
mentoring increased enhtmced the acquisititm of knowledge about bow to be a better manager; 
looking for evidence of the ccmditions of a reflective practicum; and looking for reptHted 
learning s that correlated widi Sternberg’s description of executive or managerial knowledge. 

Program Overview 

The Mentoring Project at the New York City Dqtartment of Persoimel was designed to encourage 
reflective practice and the sharing of tadt knowledge as a way of developing what Short calls a 
“culture of experts.” The goal was to enlist a cadre erf experienced managers who would mak e 
their thinking process accessible to newer managers, facilitating self-reflection and heightened 
awareness of the unwritten principles of good management The stated purposes of the program 
were to help new managers: transfer skills learned in training to on-the-job applicarioos; gain 
job-related support and career guidance; and feel supported in making a long-term co mmitme nt 
to City government 

The study described in this paper was conducted both to moniuv die on-going progress 
of mentor-prot^gd reladonsh^s and to gather long-term data to better establish and understand 
the link between mentoring and increased managerial iddlL Two groups <rf mentors and protdgds 
were tracked for this prqect Of the first group of 55 paired senior and new managers, 39 pairs 
remained intact through the 18 month cycle. Of these, 32 could be contacted for interviews at 
mid-cycle and 25 at the end of the cycle. This data was comWned with interview data fiom 28 of 
the mentors. In the second cyde, 30 erf 37 pairs cemsidered diemselves to be intact, although the 
interview suggests that many (rf diese pairs woe no longer meeting on a regular basis. Of 
the total number, 25 pairs were intervmwed. The same questiems were used for all mtoviews, 
but the first and second cyde interviews were omduc^ by different individuals. 
Questions fell into six categories: timing (fiequency of meetings), topics discussed, percqitions 
about the quali^ of the relationship, what was learned, evidence of reflection aodJot analysis of 
managerial style/practices, and overall assessment of the process. Data collected over the 
two years has bear analyzed by cycle and as an aggregate. Data was grouped in categcaies 

© Copyright, Susan R. Meyer, 1996 
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lepresenting similar responses to determine trends among mentors and protdgds. Inteipietation 
was infomi^ by the literature on mentoring and the concepts shying the design of the program. 

’ Participants in this pro gr am were etuoUed in a managerial certificate program that 
offered 12 • IS days of training over an 18 month period. Candidates were screened, then 
matched with executive-level managers. Mentors were initially selected from a list of attradees 
at an executive development program. The list was dtculated among consultants who had 
provided small group facilitation for executive sessions. These consultants were asked to 
lecommeml individuals they diought were outgoing, clear tdwut their roles as managers and able 
to share their management philosophy and skills. In addition, diose interviewed to be mentors 
were asked to teconunend coUeagues who might be interested and good at mentoring. 

Protdgds were recmnmended by instructors and course managers at the eod of the core 
managerial oouTse. During the first cycle, diey were interviewed by telei^one. During the 
secotxl ^de, a written statement goals for the Prefect was also requested. The interviews 
served as the basis fn^ selection and matching. The written statements, in some cases, amplified 
the interview data, but primarily served to screen out individuals who appeared to have a low 
level of commitment to the project Matches were made, in general, on the basis of m a t c hin g 
common areas of interest or responsibility and/or matching expressed developmental need from 
the protdgd with expressed area of strength or expertise fircan the mentor. Most matches were 
samft gender. During the first cycle, age and location were not strong oonsideratiems. During the 
second cycle, it became evident that geogr^^y was a more important consideration. The pairs 
were o^ected to meet once a month fm one hour. 

Several theories defined the Managerial Certificate Program and the Mentoring Project 
The model for the mentoring relationship was developed to incorporate the reflective practicum 
as described by Sebon as a vdiicle for transmitting professional kitowledge. Specific managerial 
ipaming g that might be enhanced through mentoring were identified in Sternberg’s description of 
managerial learning and in Quinn’s Competing Values Framework. 



Learnhas to Manage Through Reflectioo 

In orgaruzations, individnals are routinely promoted to or ^>pointed to managerial positions with 
no training. It is often easy to learn the work of the unit itself; staff traditionally teaches the new 
manager die work of the unit if the manager comes into the organization fixmi the outside. The 
manager who has risen from the ranks has a clear grasp of die work, and has probably developed 
some good theories about bow that work could be done better. Knowledge of the mission, goals 
and eiihm r. of the o rganizatio n can be learned from others in the organization. The issue diat 
concerned the Mentoring Project was who teaches that manager bow to integrate this data and 
develqi a personal style of management? Ifow does die neophyte learn to *Think like a 
manager^ The hardest things to teach new managers are attitude, sQrle and judgment These 
areas are best developed through processes that encourage die manager to be both observant and 
self-r^leclive. 

Donald Scbon(1987) describes the reflective practicum as the means of transmitting 
professimial artistry — the ^iplicadcHi of knowledge — to the new profesrionaL This process c alls 
for individnals in dialogue to make tadt knowledge explkst To determine if this was h^ipening 
in the mmitoring relarionships, protdgds were agk<vi if mentoring enhanced the develc^nnent of 
managfriat abilities and reqxmses were analyzed for evidence of reflective thinking. Reqxmses 
like diose below indicated that there was evidence of reflecdviQr in the mentor-protdgd 
interactions: 

Teaching me somediing ... feedback makes me look at myself • develop 
understanding. A manager is like an artist - a good one has skills and diey can 
be brought out • all Fm denng is bringing out potential ... 
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I guess I started to wonder whether I have left behind focusing on supervi^g 
a staff and grown in to managing toward department goals. There’s a 
(hfference between supervising and managing, you know. 

It was initially drought that mentors and protdgds could be brought togedier with 
minimal preparation to engage in reflecdve dialogue. As most of the mentors reported that diey 
had been mentored or that they had learned from obsoving and (Uscussing work issues with their 
role i p<vie1 s, one initial assumption was that the skill of mentoring came naturally to outstan^g 
managers. Analysis oi first year responses demonstrated that there was some indication d 
reflective iKocesses: 

One important thing that I learned is to be mote objective in my viewing 
situations, to look at more dian one angle. 

I think it’s just to land of describe a situadon - help me sit back and look at the 
broader picture - help me not get so stressed, but look at things from the other 
perspective. 

It’s about having an objective person to talk to. It gives (you) the opportuniQr to 
step bade and look at a dtuation from the outside. By going back, I realize 
things diat I wouldn’t have realized before. 

Fve been able through his guidance to step outade of my function and to assist 
in getting die work done. Ife has helped me to fbais on an inteUectual and 
detached level so that l can change things for the better. 

The project team felt that the omcept had not been dearly understood by many of the 
mentras. In the second year, a more thcaough orientation addressed this issue by substituting 
ma(»hin£ metapbots fw the term reflective practicum and by providing examples of our 
expectation for this kind of behavior. This increase die number of partidpants who were able to 
dte examples ctf reflection on or analysis of managerial practices. The s«rond group most (rften 
used die wOTds “sounding board” to describe the nature of didr relationship; 

I used her as a sounding board -bounced ideas off her. Fve learned to have 
more confitkace in wdiat I do here. 

This exanqile dearly indicded tme outcrane we hoped fOT - that in discussing 
management concepts and ideas, the prot6gd would begin to trust their own instincts and 
abilities. Other req>onses indicated protdgds struggling to better understand their own 
practice: 

He ^ares his criticisms as well as his positive comments about my qualities as 
a manager. ... it seems to be cmnplementaty. It has a dimensiem whm things 
are out in practice - land of a practical level in which I can reflect on. 

... reflecting ot what you’w daie - it’s a critical basis (wi) which I can better 
evaluate myselL 

Most of the learning you do is through experience, and if you can share it with 
people so that diey dra’t have to go through it, dien it would be wrxth it 

Although one mentev had (fifficulty sedng idea-testing as fundamental to the mentr^g process, 
he seemed to use the concept: 
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I served more as a sounding-board rather than as a mentor or advisor. 

Another appears to be discussing, with difficulty, die concept of making taat knowledge explicit 
in this response to a question about what his protdgd learned; 

Tve done a lot of mentoring of younger staff people. Um ... maybe non- 
transfeiable (parts) of my experience. People have to rqqnoach issues in their 
own way. 



One on-going struggle in the progr a m is underscored by fliese responses. The goal oi creating a 
reflective practicum was a strong one for. the project manag er, but was neiflier clearly articulated 
nor bought into by participants. When the concepts of cubing and reflection fit the mentor’s 
own concept of mentoring, there was a higher level of implementation. By the fli^ year, it 
clearer how to explain Schon’s cwicepts in ways that b^ta fit the th inkm g of the 
mentors and also how to select mentors who were more likely to experience success in using die 
nwvtfti XJnfOTtunately, the program was disbanded before data could be collected to evahiate 

change in this area. 



Managerial or Executive Knowledge 

Sternberg’s (1988) analysis of managerial knowledge provides a list spedfic skills that can be 
roughly categori^ as problem-solving, decision-making, knowledge about self and 
environment, knowledge about staff capabilities and needs, judgment ddlls, and situation^ 
analyas giriik Some of the responses to the question, “What did you learn?” reflect Sternberg’s 
ringgififfarifwi- These include: 

Raiatiring sbOTt-term losses OT inefficiencies against long-term gains: 

I guess rtiar hard work and a serious desire are needed to succeed in die Qty - 
that getting the job done is flie issue, even if it means oitting corners. 

Seeldng to understand things from other points of view: 

One impOTtant thing fliat I learned is to be more objective in my viewing 
ritiiatinns - to look at more than one angle. 

(I learned) that there are several ways in City government to adiieve the same 
goal 

You’re so overwhelmed with day-to-day reqxmsibilities and she gave me a 
tv»ttPT perspective about work. She allowed me to see flie bigger picture. 

Knowing the capabilities, interests, and values of those with whcan you are working: 

Productivity in the City requires different q^no^es. What does perstM^l 
loc^ at in recognizing people? I th in k the main thing is how to deal with 
public personnel 

How to plan better - bow to encourage petqile to discover new dolls. 

You can’t treat everyone the sanae - in particular a new hire. 



Fmding ways to get around your weaknesses: 
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I learned to kcq> a record of things to do for employees and put it in writing. I 
also learned how to keep a list of what to do, what has and hasn’t been done 
and what needs to be done. 

Knowing what you need to know and what yon don’t need to know: 

T rfa rnin g insigbts like organizations, projects • the higher person in the 
structure is less likely to know what is going on: things that the executive 
doesn’t have control over ... information is sometimes withheld firom you and 
bow you want to deal with that. I’ve been trying to understand what my boss 
wants. I ask questions when it’s needed. 

... there’s a difference between knowing and having the knowledge of what’s 
jq>plicable 

And finally, a learning that seems directly related to any environment of reengineering, 
down^g, and political hirings and firings - ability to cxq)e successfully with the novel ot 
unexpected: 

bow not to give up in a pool of sharks. 

There was also evidence of increases in perceived managerial ocanpetence: 

As far as my staff goes, ... I believe it helped me to better sqiproa* people at 
a lower level - I’m much more attuned to having them give me their 
ideas. 

I had a tendency to - with abrasive type employees - to bade off and get around 
situations without involving them. ... Another thing is how to deal with the 
inadequacies of my managemoit • what I feel is lacking. 

Other participants were able to cite examples of managoial learnings that reflected 
Quinn’s eight managerial roles (facilitator, mentor, innovatt^, luoker, produco, director, 
monitor and coordinator): 



... reorganization and looking at people and how to reallocate work. ... My 

own fimetion as a manager, how I organize my work. 

Well, the biggest issue is productivity. ... We’ve been talking about how to get 
people to focus - to weak... We’ve been discussing empowering, getting people 
towodc. ... Fm also interested in ways to reward staff. 

I think I learned bow to negotiate better -how to see die other side’s view and 
use it to your advantage. 

I was having a problem with monitoring people’s work. He told me that he 
gave his people time frames ... and I know that sounds pretty simple, but 
sometimes it’s dungs like that diat really count 

How to plan better, how to encourage people to discovCT new sidlls. You em’t 
do it all, so the best way to delegate is to give them a time frame to determine if 
dtey meet yoar expectations. 
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Odier topics reported indoded more general learnings. These ranged firom 
gmffrai ideas about management to a better understanding management in a 
politically charged environment Because the project spanned a mayoral election and 
die subsequent diuffle of agency heads, politics were a recurring theme. 

A lot Abandle on the truth • and the tmdi is that there ate no magical 
solutions. Most of die time, logic can prevail in most situations. It’s important 
not to be stuck by die rules and regulations. 

Menton He asked me bow a person actually takes command of a large scale 
rmninginl, in practice, not in theory. Like what qualities were important in 
picking a subordinate. He got responses in writing from me. 

Usually, we just go over, iqidate each odier on our workplaces. We’d zero in, 
perhaps, on a problem or a particular situation - like she had to make the 
transition to manager in a department where she’d been a colleague. We kind 
of tracked her iROgress ~ 

How real-world government dedsions get arcomplished. I guess bow pressures 
and constraints in Gty agendes are similar. 

I understand better d^ inaa workings ami dynamics of Gty agendes - the 
f p.iarinnshi p between c ar eer professionals and political rqipointees. That 
understanding is due to my mentor. I understand why things happen and do 
notbrqipen. 

The current simatinn in government The dection, economics, die bureaucracy 
and whedier it helps or destroys agendes working. It’s important to have 
somfone who knows what they’re doing and can reflect the goals of die agency. 
Also about aspects of life worting at an agency. 



Link^es aid AppUcathm 

Since the Mentoring Project was designed to improve managerial skills, it was important to look 
for evidence that prot^gfo were dile to make connections between mentoring and Cer tificat e 
Prrvoram oouTScs and wcie dilc to ^pply knowledge from bodi sources to their day-to-day 
functions. About half of the protdgds widi intact relationships in bodi groups were able to dtc 
ftTiwnples of linkages appfication: 

I find instead of just taking courses I began putting tilings in action after 
^leaking to him dxmt the course. I tend to put things in action instead of just 
thinking about it. 

My tn <»ntnr has a lot more to do with enhancing my current job assignment than 
die Certificate Program itself. Itisa good way tomaintrun continuity in 
addressing management issnes. 

I foresee that be is going to become more valudile to me. Fm going to produce 
more widi less people because of his help. FU be able to look at individuals 
doing die work - te’s teaching me to look at die individuals doing die work. 

The learning insights and die appUed concepts - it provided me widi 
management concqas that needed to be applied to work. 
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r ve tried to incorporate some ideas in my uniL I’m growing and have a better 
attimde about what I do. 



Recommendatioiis for Successful Mentorir^ Programs 

In formal mentoring programs, it seems that the greater the structure, the greater the comfort 
level and ficeedom of interaction. There should be a clear mission or goal for the program and 
this goal drould be clear to mentors and prot6g6s. Program goals should be set at as high a levd 
as possible in the organization. Although mentoring is a highly individualized process, there are 
overarching concepts and governing principles that can and should be in place as the program 
begins. One early mistake in the DOP program was the notion that the mentors would “get itf* 
and naturally fall into the role. Over the three years of the program, there was a constant cry to 
mote structure. In retrospect, measurement tools as well as orientation to the role and structured 
guides for thinking about work should be in place at the outset. 

Selection Tools Selecting individuals who have a high piobal^ty of success in 
mentoring or being mentored can be very difficult Individuals who make good mentors are 
diose who easily share their perspective about work. This means bodi being able to talk 
freely about their own work and being able to listen to the prt^gd’s discussion of work situations 
and conducting a discussion of discovery rather than providing solutioos. Managers vdiose 
reputation is primarily to “making things happen” do not make the best mentors. When they can 
no Icmger directly or indirectly intervene on behalf of their prot6g6s, fliey become Ixved with the 
process and want to move on to something fliey can fix. Previous mentoring experience and 
referral by those who had beai successful mentors proved to be good flection devic^ Most 
successful mentors were able to identify other managers who had abilities or styles similar to 
their own. All potential mentors were interviewed, this information proved useful in making 
matrhPR , but was not as useful in measuring mentoring potentiaL A tool developed by Lras 
Zachary that provides for self-assessment in a set of skill s important to the mentoring process 
might te mote usefiiL 

Structured Interviews Use of structured interviews he^ to maintain focus 
throughout the mentoring relationship. Some mentoring conversafimis will center around 
providing the prot6g6 with specific information; another expectation is fliat there will be an ot- 
going reflective dialogue. Structured interviews help maintain this aspect oi the relatrcmship. 
Through a series of how and why questions, they set up a reflective cyde to thinking about woric 
This ^ould becoine internalized and part of the prot6g6’s on-going thinking about their worit 

Journaling Journals can be used to start a discussion with flie mentor or to clarify a 
particular problem the prot6g6 is working on over time. Taking a few minutes to write about a 
process helps the protdgd increase his or her analytic abilities and powers obse^ation. It 
assists in recall to discussions about iwocess. O’Brien (1995) suggests taking a few minutes rach 
day to keep a journal about inqxirtant issues. Patterns in flte journal are excellent reference points 
for disojssions with the mentor. The process of keeping a journal also helps the new manager 
remember what went on during the day - to slow down time long enough to observe. 

Tracking Participants in structured mentoring programs should be monitored 
periodically. Towards the later part of flie jHOgram, this serves as a remincto to fliose who are lax 
in hf>Ming to their meeting schedules. It is the best early alert system for relationships that may 
not be working out. It provides an easy way to get information about dm current concerns of 
mentors and prot^gfis. In this respect, the interviews are fwmative evaluation, providing 
suggestions for seminars or other eniidiment activities. 

Seminars In a long mentoring {aogram, periodic meetings and seminars help sustain 
interest over timft They also serve as an incentive to participatit^ Often, s^or levd 
executives in a large organization do not have a lot of contact with their peers outside of their 
own area. Seminars allow these executives the opportunity to network with each other. They 
aisft jHovide a chance to introduce prot6g6s to a wider range of contacts. In addition to large 
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seminars open to all mentors and laotdgds, smaller focus groups jHovide the opportunity for firee 
discusaon among several mentors or prot6g6s. 



Issues specific to public sector 

Some issues in the creation and administration of a mentwing program that arise in this example 
are peculiar to govemment The stability of the program, for example, dq>ended on support fircm 
high levd govemment officials. Similarly, the pool of available mentors was affected by shifts in 
government Traditionally, the pool of executive managers from which the mentors were drawn 
consists of people {^pointed to their portions. When the mayor changes, agency heads also 
rhangft, and the executive managers, who serve at the pleasure of their agency heads, may diift 
positimis OT move out of the government loop. This presented some q>edal challenges in toms 
of Tnaintnining continuity. Mcntors were asked to keep their protdgds advised about their status. 
If the mentor remained within government, they were asked to continue meeting wth their 
protdgd after they relocated. If drey were leaving goverrunent, orre final meeting was suggested 
so that die relationship had some degree of closure. 

Another unique aspect of diis program was die {oofessional relationship between mentor 
and prot6g6. In most formal, in-house mentoring programs, mentors and protdgds are from the 
same urut ot area. They are at least from the same wganizatiOT. In this program, however, the 
govemmoit was viewed as a whole. Tliis meant that the wily employment connection between 
mentor and protdgd was that bodi were municipal employees. Mentws and protdgds were never 
from d» agency. This made finding commonalities of interest more difficult It also 
reduced one of the main incentives fw mentoring - the ability to involve one’s protdgd in one’s 
own imijects or to groom someone for successiwi in a ^lecific department Instead, we relied on 
altruism as the single strongest motivatw - managers who felt that govemment had given diem a 
lot and who wanted to return swnediing to the ciQr. 



CondnsKRis 

The study provided rich glimpses into the nature of the mentw-protdgd relatiwishrp. It also 
raised many questions for future study. These include: whether ot not joint goal setting and 
action planning would provide the additional strocture requested by the majwity oi participants 
and v^ther or not this structure would more clearly codify managerial learning; what Q'pes of 
individuals are most likely to be successful as mentors and jHOtfgds; and how can the information 
gathered in this study be used to better understand how to encourage reflective practice. 
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A Case Study of African-American Women*s 
Corporate Leadership Experiences: 

Contextual Implications for Human Resource Development 

HUeriaJ. Stokes 
Sears Univeraty 



This ethnographic case study examined the subjective interpretations of corporate 
leadership experiences among Afiican American women in entry and executive level 
management positions: described common themes to define leadership experiences: 
and investigated differences found among leadership positions, workplace context, 
age, and education. Using an ethnoscience methodology, a taxonomy was developed 
diat produced correlate statements of adverse leadership eq>eriences. It was concluded 
that the participants have adverse leadership experiences attributed to their gender 
and ethnicity. 

The negative impact of ethnicity and gender upon an individual’s education and employment 
experiences may he attributed in part to the ubiquitous nature of the Eiux>pean*Ameiican male ethic 
that dominates the values, standards, beliefs for American society. The pervasiveness of this 
ethic on leadership attributes was examined through the review of the leadership literature. 



Literature Review 

Most leadership research has been generated from a male-exclusive platform. This traditional 
approach has resulted in a propensity toward leader selection of men or women who manifest male 
patterned prescribed behaviors. Shein (1973), Jacobson and Effertz (1974), and Deaux (1979) 
oi ggpgfpH that personality traits influence the selection or pursuit of leadership positions. Men are 
sought out for leadership. Women often do not take opportunities to exhibit leadership drills, nor 
are they usually given leadership positions unless men are absent This illustrates a “blaming the 
vic tim" syndrome. Bioverman et aL (1970), Haavio-Mannila (1972), and Shein (1973) characterized 
women as soft, yielding, dependent, and emotional, and leaders as aggressive, competitive, firm, 
and decisive. Blum and Smith (1988) viewed Hennigand Jardim’s (1977), TheManagerial Woman, 
as a narrative that was androcentric. They identified gender inequality in the workplace as the 
responsfeUity of women. Women needed to change themselves to sucaed-dress for success, be 
more assertive. This change was necessary in order to deal with their past cultural experiences that 
served to inculcate traditional feminine personalities. 

Low self-esteem (Deaux, 1979), low motivation (Rosen and Jerdee, 1978), and deficits in 
socialization skills (Teiborg, 1977) present the negative perspectives of women when explaining 
women’s unsuccessful attempts with leadership roles. The literature appears to reinforce women’s 
responsibility in changing themselves in order to meet the male expectations for the successful 
pursuit of the leadership role. 

The literature that directly addresses these racial differences between white women and 
Afri can -Ameri can women as leaders is scant and inconq)lete. Most apparent during the review is 
that the d«mct influence the Eurocentric male values have upon m a in tai n ing major institutions of 
the United States under the leadership of \diite men. This value may be the prescriptive phenomenon 
that determines placement of individuals into leadership positions. 

Scott (1985) cited the scant and incomplete picture regarding black female leadership studies. 
She em phacircH the need for more ethnographic studies of communities, church and civic groups, 
as well as families, to determine how leadership emerges and is taught Published findings from 
leadership gtndicc of women felled to mention whether or not black women were in the sample 
studied 

® Copyright, Valeria J. Stokes, 1996 
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Because of the changing oiganizational context of the woikplace, there will be an increase in 
wranen, older workers, and minorities to meet the production demands of corporations. Through an 
ethnographic study of Afiican- American women, an understanding of the relationship between the 
riiialism of inequity and adverse leadership experiences could be examined and described by 
investigating the problem: How do Afiican-American women experience leadership? 



Purposes of the Investigation 

In an attentyt to offer rich insights into the commonalties and unique leadership experiences of 
selected Affican- American women in corporate leadership positions, this ethnographic investigation: 

1. examined the subjective interpretations of leadership experiences. 

2. described common themes that would offer an explanation that would define leadership 
e?q)eriences. 

3. examined any differences found among leadership positions, workplace context, age, and 
education and leadership experiences. 



SdectioD of Participants 

Twtive Afiican-American women in leadership positions within a corporate arena were purposively 
cphvrtpH by the hierarchical description of the corporate management structure. They represented 
theentry level (Group A) and executive level (Groiq>B)ofmanagemenL All were full-time employees 
whose tenure of employment falls within a time range of eight to twenty years. The ages of the 
women were within the range of 33 to 56 years. 

There were six participants in each case group. In order to ensure an equal distribution of 
participants in each group, two of the six participants included in Group B had to be selected fiom 
two different corporations. This was due to the lack of Afiican-American women available in any 
one corporation at the executive level. All participants in Group A were selected fiom the same 
omporatiorL 



Data Collection 

Interview data were collected by tbc primary investigator in the role as participant-observer, using 
an <^>en-«aded, unstructured interview. The interview process for each case consisted of five phases. 

Phase 1: Contact the corporate site to schedule investigator orientation, obtain participant 
names, and setup interview appointments. 

Phase 2: Conduct Part One and Part Two of the q)en-ended, unstructured interview. 

Phase 3 and 4: Encounter sessions 1 and 2. Communicate with each participant by phone 
seven to ten days following completion of Phase 2 in order to review arty job-related incidents 
that they may have encountered since the last interview contact. 

Phase 5: Group dialogue. All Part 2 interview questions are repeated, providing an 
opportunity for the women participants with the primary investigator who, as an active 
p ^Tti^pant facilit a t es the sharing of personal views and responses to questions. 

Demographic information pertaining to leadership position, workplace context, age, 
pAtratinnai level, marital status, and dependents were obtained as a component of Part One. All 
itata were collected, over a four-month period during the months of September, (October, November, 
and December. 
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Reliability and Validity 

To ensure accurate and thorough accounts of the interview, conversations were tape recorded with 
permission of the participant Participants* ideas were also restated during the interview to confirm 
data. Additional validation of the interviews was confirmed by re-checking data from Q^ped 
transcriptions of the tapes and replaying of the tapes. Group job descriptions and corporate policy 
and procedures provid^ a foundation for understanding o^rvations and the events selected for 
observation. Encounter Sessions #1 and #2 offered spot checks on specific responses to ideas that 
were not confirmed during Phase 1 and Phase 2. Phase 5 offered an additional confirmation of 
responses that provided another of reafiBnning the convergence of descriptive or emic d ata . 



Analysis of Data 

An ^hnoscience method was used to analyze the data. This approach focuses upon eliciting and 
classifying emic data by getting figuratively **inside the world or the mind view of the people** 
(Leininger, 1985: 240). Common themes are identified, classified, and ordered into categories as 
domains of inquiry. Participants’ statements and categories have meanings and were analyzed 
individually and collectively to dete rmine similarities and variatioirs in group-shared cognitive 
knowledge G-eininger, 241). Tables were developed to organize the taxonomy and its underlying 
desaq>tive themes. 

Following an extensive examination of participants* actual transcribed responses to the taped 
interview, any similarities or differences in their use of language and phrases when describing their 
experiences were examined. From these data (emic data, that is derived fiom the informant’s actual 
words, rather etic data that is derived from an outsider’s interpretation), the taxonomy that 
included the domains of inquiry, segregates, Iqrw-level abstractions that describe the domains and 
substatements, additional iiiformants’ words that further described the segregates were identified. 

The segregates represented the leadership themes that were derived fiom analysis of the 
actual words of the informants. These words were obtained fiom actual transcriptions of taped 
interviews. Verification ofthe segregate statements is found in the subset statements. This approach 
provided the pheiK)menological e?q)lanation of the segregates, using an abductive 2 q;>proach (Stanage, 
1987). Because of the volume of the written material, providing dates, times, and page numbers as 
references fiom the transcriptions would have been a tedious effort 

Isolation ctf'this taxoiK>niy altowed the formulation of themes about Afiican-American women’s 
leadership experiences fiom a low level of abstraction, descriptive statements, to a high level of 
abstraction, generalizations, and correlational statements about tte domain (hierarchical management 
levels). Correlation statements-called correlates-were identified to provide a rich description of 
the essence, characteristics, and leadership experiences of Afiican-American womert 

The themes emerging fiom the taxononry included statements describing five do main s of 
inquiry: marginality, education, job responsfoOify, mentorship and relationships. Tables 1 & 2 
illustrate the analysis of Leadership for the domain, marginality for Group A and Group B. 
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Table 1. Analysis of Leadership Group A 



Domain: Marginality 


Low Level Segregate Abstractions 


Segregate 


“They looked me avef 


“I know how the game is played” 


Subset 


1. Pnjveself 

• Su^idous 

• Don’t think I can 

do the job 

• Take all your ideas 

• Right place at 

right time 


1. Mentoring 

• Adapt to diversity 

• Make it on your own 

• Devdop corporate 

thinking 




2. Need more blades 

• We’re in competition 

with each other 

• Be persistent 

• What I need to get 

there faster 


2. Good ol’boy mentality 

• No equity 

• White male dominated 

system 

• Few blacks to work 

with or manage 

• We are not going away 


Table 2. Analysis of Leadership Group B 


Domain: Marginality 


Low Level Segregate Abstractions 


Segregate 


“\faiidation and re-validation” 


“I know how the game is played” 


Subset 


1. l\vo-sided expectations 

• Looked at through filter 

• Bar extra high 

• You’ve got to be better 

• Proving tq» 

• Don’t trust the system 


1. Reservoir of strength 

• Position of strength 

• Not taking no 

• Tremendous drive 

to learn 

• Keep teaching them 

• Strong psyche 




2. Need more blades 

• We’re in competition 

with each other 

• Bepersistent 

• What I need to gd 

there faster 


2. You can’t opt out 

• Be polite 

• Whd’s your nationality 

• I’ts discouraging 

• Keep doing it 
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Marginalrty 

Maiginality reflects the participants’ peicq>tions of discriminatoiy or inequitable treatment These 
women described e?q)eiiences that may be attributed to a dominant European*American perception 
that Afiican-American women can not measure up to or be equal to Eurocentric standards and 
expectations. These women, by virtue of their gender and ethnicity, have a marginalized relation^p 
with their European-American oo-woikers. 

Entry level. Group A participants, responded to interview statements in a more self-centered 
app r o ach. Many of their comments addressed their personal encounters, reflecting more defensiveness 
and insecurity when reasons for their slow entry and promotion into management were discussed. 
The “majorities” were blamed for not recognizing their ability or potential, as confirmed by these 
aatements- “They looked me over”; “We’re in competition with each other”; “They don’t t h i n k I 
can do the job”; “You need to be in the right place at the right time”. 

Unlike Group A participants. Group B, executive level participants, discussed more gender- 
related esqwriences and perceptions. This may be a circumstance of the workplace, since Group A 
tftnripil to have fewer male emplt^ees, in particular, European-American male contacts. African- 
American women within the executive level spoke more to the societal stereotypes that cause their 
adverse leadership experiences and their responsibility for transforming the work envirorunent by 
changing the perceptions of their European-American male counterparts. This is reflected in the 
following statements; “we see people as people”; “we must dispel the myths”; “we must keep 
teaching them . . . we can’t <^t out”. 

\i^th the upward career mobility of these women, there was a greater isolation from their 
gender and ethnic group. As a result, they came in contact with European-American men who had 
limited professional interaction with women, African-American women in particular. All but one 
described experiences with overt racism and discrimination as they moved from one level to the 
next. The “validation and re-validation” they experienced at each promotion suggested a “filtering” 
system to test the corporate system for its reliability. Statements reflected views that the “corporate 
leadership did not trust the ^em.” 

Successes with upward mobility were not attributed to their abilities, but rather to “ludd’ or 
“accessing the system differently.” These women did not fit the caricatures, “hands on hip black 
woman” flat may be the European-American male perceptioa These men may not have expected 
“an Blade wonm who is determined, who is highly motivated, who is highly skilled.” 

All agreed that *hig validation and re-validation involved their “re-educating the new boss.” 
Possibfy, the Eurc^)ean-American male in top management positions may not understand not only 
the social context of African Americans, but also that of other marginalized groups. Therefore, 
there may be inconsistencies in “choosing” those marginalized persons, African-American women 
in particular, for upward career ad\^cemenL An executive vice-president could not explain her 
selection for career mobility. She believed that there were other African-American women who 
were *^just as deserving.” This selection process may be a reflection of corporate management’s 
inability to design Objective criteria for selecting indMduals for career advancemenl 

lo examining the mearung of maiginality for African-American women in this study, the 
investigator synthesized lower segregate classifications and themes into the following correlates. 
Although these are not conclusions for all African-American women, they do characterize these 
African-American women’s leadership experiences with marginahty. 

These correlates are as follows; 

1 . African-American women in entry levd management positions view the cause of their delayed 
entry into manageme nt as due to discriminatory behavior by European-Americans during 
job recruitment and selection. 

2. African-American women in executive level management feel an obligation to educate their 
European-American co-workers to dispel stereotypic myths about their ethnicity. 

3. African-American women in executive level positions tend to use non-threatening word 
phrases and soften their tone of voice during meetings with European-American men, so 
that they do not appear aggressive. 
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ImpIicatitHis for Hnmaii Resource Development Practice 

The increasing diversi^ of the work force firom groups that are mainly minorities and women, 
historically marginalized persons, validates the importance this study has for explaining leadership 
experiences of African-American women. 

Any HRD professional wiio is stud^g executive devdo[xnent should recognize the importance 
of developing programs that assist interaction within and across population groups. Thus, HRD’s 
role in d^gning strategic plans for educating corporate leadership that is primarily composed of 
Eurupean-American men is of great importance. For example, using one of the correlates identified 
for mar ginali ty, Afiican-American women in executive levd management feel an obligation to 
educate their Eutopean-American co-workers, in order to dispel stereotypic myths about their 
ethnicity. The HRD director can examine the perceptions ofboth executive leadership and Afiican- 
American women to further explain this correlate. As a result, analyzed data that reflects employee 
sodal context can be used to identify learning needs, to design content, and to implement programs 
that increase enq)layee sensitivity and, hopefully, understanding of diverse socio-cultural groups in 
the worlq>lace. 

Inqx)rtant to employee training and development is an awareness by the HRD unit of the 
in^iact that socio-cultural fictors have upon both performance and learning in the workplace. Current 
HRD curricula m^ not provide courses of stucfy that reflect socio-cultural diversity. Thus, HRD 
pit^ssionals maty not hm'e develqred an awareness nor a sensitivity to the importance of the socio- 
cultural context of enqrlctyees. 

This investigation identified correlates that validate the importance of the social context of 
emidttyees and job responsibilities. Perhaps the corporate movement toward a strategy for cultural 
diversity in the workplace may first occur through employees, such as the Afiican-American women 
in this study. For example, the executive-level participants recognized the societal stereotypes that 
resulted in ethnic ittyths. Through the *Salidation and re-validation” experiences, they perceived 
themselves in an educator role to “re-educate the new boss” and “dispel the myths.” Thus, 
corporations rtuty be establishing their own educational approaches for cultural diversity, based 
upon the actions of emplctyees. Possibly the corporate neol for HRD experts will serve as the 
catalyst for university curricula change to include courses that emphasize the social-context of 
ertqrlpyees as a foundation for corporate development and education and training of emplctyees. 

Since HRD curricula in adult continuing education has had limited inclusion the intellectual 
and socio-cultural context of such marginalized groups as Afiican-Americans (Rosenthal, 1978), 
this investigation also provided a mec hanism to interrogate Onquire), challenge, and unveil the 
prevailing assumptions and prescribed behaviors of the dominant European- American society, that 
has not only penneated public schooling, but has also provided the foundation for adult continuing 
educatiotL Because this irrvestigation was within the social context of Afiican-American women, 
the investigator was able to generate questions as to the veracity of prescriptive standards that 
corrtrol the career mobility of Afiican-American women within the corporate arena. 

By creating knowledge through ethnographic irrvestigations, the irtvisibility of marginalized 
grorqrs, such as Afiican-American women, can be eliminated (Hugo, 1990). A curriculum int^ration 
occurs, resulting in adult continuing education programs that attract and retain more minority 
students. From this base, more research is generated that will be reflected in ongoing enhancement 
of thitf etlmooentric knowledge base. By refocusing HRD programs on human experiences of ertqrlpyee 
grorqts, a key element toward a strategy for cultural diversity in the workplace has been initiated. 
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New Managemoit Roles in the Communications Industiy 



KempvanGinkel 
WimJ.Nijhof 
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University ofTwente 



The cxmmuTtkations industry has been subject to ratScal changes in this decad e . Managers 
woHdng in dus branch of iruhtstry need to adc^ dieir management style to changing ooncB- 
tums. This stu^was carried out for die branch training and education institute to provide cti- 
rections fur dieir fitbire training and education suj^. Using a variety of research instru- 
ments (Bterciure research, interviews, survey and expert conference) a new flexible curricu- 
lum structure has been developed 



The priiitiiig indintiy has tiaditicxiany been a idatively st^e biandt of industiy. It had its own stnic- 
tuies, it was lelativdy indfyendent ^ other industries and develc^ied its own technology. However, 
recent teyhnniftg icsil developments have radically dwng ed traditional patterns in the printing industiy 
both in the United States and Europe (Mandd etal, 1993; PIRA Intenntional, 1994; GEA Advies- 
groq>, 1994). And abbough mly a limited nundier at mganizations have leqxmded to those develop- 
ments, it sure looks as though th^ are gc^ to be pennanenL 

Those tecfancriog^ devirioproents include digital {Hinting, (Hi-line pidilishing, short lun ocdOT 
p rinting , {Hinting on demand, OH 0!>-nHn, Internet as wdl as tedmological innovations in mcne 
traditional {Hinting tedmdogy. Related to those are mnltimpdia {Hoductions and infCHmation databases. 
Reseaidi and {Hactioe show that the most mqx>itant changes for the printing industiy will be the digi- 
talizatKHi of inftHmatKHi and the disctHmecticm of infinmatioo (text and grtq;>hics) a^ {Hinted materi- 
als. From now oo. infonnaticKi will be stored in laige dahfoases and wQl be distributed on demand 
through various kinds (tfinfinmation cairiers, be it tm-line, (» GD a: in {Hint As a result the tradi- 
riftnal {xinting indiKtiy tpTvic to meige with other Inandies like imiltimfidia, publishing and advertis- 
ing. Therefore we lefir in this study to the ocHrmnmicatknis industry, instead of soldy the {Hinting in- 
dustry. 

The devdopmeiits, in particular the ocHiqxiteiaaticHi arid new effideiit tedmiques, result in a 
declining need for low skilled wtHkers and peqde on the work floor. On the other hand does ongc^ 
oomputerizatuHi of existing {Hinting tedmology also result in a need fin higher skilled wrakeis in in- 
fcHmatics, oonqwtersdenoe and telematics. At the (HganizaticHial levd custcHner rriatKHis are changing 
and international flnmperitim i is fordng large as well as small buanesses to focus cm their future strat- 
egy in order to survive. 

In general we disring nish three types o£ strat^fes to respond to the doelojHnents described 
^xrve (GEA, 1994). Firstly the penetratxHi strata, which means that the CHganizaticHi c ontinu e s to 
focus (HI a traditional market segment and adapts minimally to new techncdogical opixHtunities. Sec- 
nnrily we See i w g ini Tiitions that adapt gradually to the new nhangas This is called tlte transhka strat- 
And lastly, oofy a limited nunto (Hgani2atxHis radically diange their business arid techrxdogy 
and adapt ooiqdel^ to new maitats and innovatXHis. This is referred to as the transfonnation strat- 
egy. 

In this arena of changes and devdcpments the manager {d^ a crucial tide. Traditiooalty 
management tadfc in the {Hinting industry would include {danning, CHganizing, staffing, controlling 
and leading QCocHitz & Weihikh, 1988). But currently, this management ap{Hoadi is not sufficient 
atiymcHe. Marragemeiit in the {Hinting industry needs a new dimenskni. 

This stuthr was aimed at erpicning chang in g ccHitents of managerial whtk in the ocHtununica- 
tkms inhistiy in tte hght of I'eoent devdopments, a^ mcHeover to devdop a new training and educa- 
tioo designrfor managerc The dient of this stixfy was the Dutch {Hinting industry training and educa- 
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tkm iiKritiitft This in<titntp. offers several educatioQ inograms vtiiidi lead to wdl known ce rt i fic a t es &r 
manageis in the {Hinting indiistiy. These {Hograms ctmsist of rdated units in a fixed stracture and are 

riOfered in a two <H three year finmaL A smaU part (rf their sq^dy COTsists of in-owiqjany training and 

consultancy Their primary conoein was to otxain data about their target group so that maii^g ei n eut 

{Hofiles developed the University of Twente couM serve as a concrete and valid basis for new educa- 
tin" ^inH t raining programs aimed at managers in the oomimmicatioiis industry. 

So fir we have {Hovided a omtext fin die shxty. In the r emaind e r of this p^rer we will de- 
scribe the fidlowirig dements of the study; the research questimis, the rnethoddogy used, rcailts of the 

different {biases related to the research quesrims arxl a discussion of the ocHnlnnalUHi of m et h ods fiur 
infixmatkHi coUectkm. 



Researdi (piestioiis 

The rese a rc t * questicms fin this study were: (a) whidi ^ ^ most rdevant developments to affect 
managerial wmk in the mmimmitstri ons industry, (b) whidi management tasks wffl diange or be 

rieeded in wtler to prform effectively arid irmovatively, and (c) which education arid trainirig iHOgrarns 



Methodology 

In this study we have fiicused <hi the changing mana ge m e nt requirements. These requirements are a^ 
Iqr devek^Huents in the printing and comrniinicatkMis industry. Bec au se of the Ineadth of the 
research we to approadi the matter fiom different arigles and throu^ a varieOr of re- 

seardi methods. This w^ we would be able to fiHinulate cwiduskHis which would be based tm themy 
as well as iwactice and <m the views of ejqwts as well as iHactiti(Hiers Another advantage of this rtr^- 
egy was that through sequential mdeiing of the varioiB method we would be aMe to build on earlier 

finding and thus ad^ the research {Hooess at the same timeL 

I&niftffesaireA. Therefore we started with an international literature search to obtain infin- 
rnationdxjut recent diatiges in this tearich of mdustry. A recart thwough study of the DutdiPrintirig 

Federatkm ptowded a useful ftanre for rnwe detailed literature search. A fw ocmfeiaioe iHOoeedirigs 

( MaivM 1993 ; PIRA, 1994) about the tc^nc gave us vahi^e ina^ in visicms and strat^jes fin ^ 
future of the communicatiCHis industry. It also appeared diat in several other countries, stmilar studies 
had been carried out 

iwtowHa: In the setXHid phase (rf the study we reflected the findings of the first phase to sw- 

etal in the Ndherlands. These (HgarnzatkHis had been selected bec au se of thdr innovative 

and eiqierience with new techncdogies. Pkmeer oiganiiatioos are characterized by earfy adop- 

tkm of new media, risk takiiig in expioring new rnarkets and products arid slitHig afBliatkms with ais- 

tomers and suppliers. We fiwnd five organizations that were willing to cooperate, and they iHOvided 
uspti ii infnrmation dxwt the jHO^s and am's of new develoinnents in {uactice. The data were ocdlected 

by rneans of semi-structured irrterviews with kofijerscms within the irmovative organizatkHis. 

Quadonnares. The third phase wmgWed of two mailed questkmnaiies among b us i n e ss e s 

and managers in the iHinting industry in the Netherlands. One questionnaire (n=2400) has been sent to 

or^nizalkHis and fiicused on Inanch devek^nneirts, size (rt* the oiganizatkHi, main tedmology, firture 
hmanfygg stra teg y, ptoducts, and markets. Those questicnmaires were cxHnpkted by top maiwg a ii e n t; 
460 (19%) of them were ocmqdeted and returned. The other questicHinaire has been seat to mdivkhial 
managpra (iF=5800) whhin those (HganizatkHis. This secrmd questkamaire was aimed at descafi^ 
their current and firture tasks and scnne personal characteristics, like age, sex, cducatioo, additioad 
training arwt their peiscHial Bjqierienoe with new techndQgy like internet, O>-i 0 !n, etcetera. Of fins 

seotmd questkamaire 752 (13%) copies were returned. Although these reqxmse rates may seem rather 

low at first right this has no ccmsequences fin the r qMeset tf atrveness of the data. In fict maiQr incOT 
questkamaires than were necessary were sent out, to be able to perform mme detailed data analysis in 
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case rfhi^ reqxMise rates. The anwints <rf460, respective 750 reqxmdents rqjresent the baan^^ 
and managers very wdL 

Conference. The fourth phase rf the study was a Dacum conference with r^aid to prciffles 
and of managers. Dacum (Nwtwi, 1985) is a idativ^ quick tedmique to ob^ job 

pn^tes. cMiq)etencies and cunicidnm aims and plans. We invited 15 {ninting and onmnunkatkos 

e>q)^ fw a two-day meeting to tfscuss the findings the iHCvrais pha» of the sto^. To prc^ all 

pfriripanK with the «wne entering knowledge dxwt the subject matter , we oonqnled a ctuuprehensive 

summary whidr was maDed to the partidpants beftwe the start (rf the conference. This sanni^ served 

as a r»itmwn riatAa!« during the conference. From this pdnt we proceeded ly dis ting iiL sh i n g nw 
rdes and fin innovative manag ers in the ocHnrmmications industry. Each of the rdes, seven in 
total, was described by means of tasks and other role characteristics. The partfeqrants also finmulated 
required omrq)etencies fin tealizaliiHi of each (f the rdes. 

OifTKdirm dbidbywioit Lastly, the results of aU four ihases were synthesized to devdop a 
new structure fat training and edncatkn and to oSer suggestions fijr unprovement of the existing ediH 

catkm and training siqji^ of the institute. This was dfflie by rrrutual ddiberatkm of both (dient ^ Uni- 

versity. As |xactical as weD as theoretical afreets and study results were c on s id e r ed and indu c ted 

in a riew fiarrtew^ design fiir rnmagernent training and educatkxL 



Rfsuhs and conclusions 

In this seetkm the results will be described per research question. Rrst we will discuss relevant devel- 

rymptiK that will aflhrt foture mmagerial wwk. Second we will address c han gi n g management tadcs 

ard reJes, ard third scxne remarks will be rnade dxwt the new educaticxr and training sttuctirre. 

Devdopmenis. The litaatoire researth showed seven main trends that will guide the future cf 
the ocxrununicdions industry: (1) the printing industry will evdve fixun a closed and in d ep f iK te nt 

branch efirdustry into an int^ted part of fire COTirrrurikalkms industry; (2) the memopefiy of the 

press has ended; 0 ) realkxatkm ard substitution of printed rnatter ly decotmic; rnedia wffl oontiniially 

take plac«*; (4) fire volume, cn amwation, and maTnifarturing of printed material will diange; (5) or- 

ganiTatinns wiU have to deal wifii increasing internationalizaticHi; (6) the need for tessiairil ^inateria l 

will an inffpadng cspad^ surplus within fire traditicHial jsinting industry, (7) envinmmental 
care will emerge as a oonqrditionfectcv. To re^xaid to those trends, caganizations in th e communk a- 

tkare iridustry wiU have to alter flieir way of doing business. This indudes a rnind drift fiom press to 
infiKinatkai and ccanmunicatkHi ^stem^ a change of cwpcaate aitarre tow^ new w^ of leader- 

chip managpmfait and «umiiiinirj>rinn; a differettt oonmercial finals whidi aims merre at serving mar- 
kets and custcxrrers in stead of products; strata Human Resource M a na ge m e n t and Devdopment to 
pnhanrft om pln ypft flexilHlrty and COTqretenoe; prtject management instead of laoduct manag e m e n t; 

systematic use cf process data; and use of advanced technology in both product and process. The inter- 
views cf phase two showed that pioneer organizatkHis endorse those trends and that some cf them al- 
reaefy have adsqjted to thein. In additkm to financial investrnents, corrqranies will have to iirvest in peo- 
pie. The caganizatkxis in the study viewed an mdiriing treed few higfiff educated people, who need not 

necessarily be educated in technical or graphic dcMnains. 

As was rnenticHred befirre, we distingirished three ^pes of strat^jes to re^xHid to new devd- 

c^mrents(C£AAdviesgioq), 1994). Fusfiy fire penenatkm strategy, whkh means that the cnpnizatkMi 

to fixus cm a traditkmsl market s^tneif and ad^ min i m ally to new techncfiogical oppor- 
tunities. Secxmdly cw^nizatiems ad^ gradually to fire new changes. This is called the transitkm arat- 

And lastly, semre orpnizatiems radically change their busiiress and technolcigy and ad^ o^ 
p p^ oiy to rrew matkp«< and innoratkms: fire transfismatiem strat^y. The results of the cpresfionnaires 

aqipoited cwr earher findings. It appeared that only a sinall peroeinage of the businesses in the ccmi- 

tanch has adopted 3 tTansfotmaticm strata (figure 1). The larger fire WBani zatkm the 
mcae likely th^ are s up pe a t i ng a tranatiem strat^y. Sma l l organizatKms see m to lack the necessary 

ineans to invest in rrew technchjgy CH^ cto nef have feith in the OHXHtunities that adoption of a lapgtes- 
sive strat^y can effer almost hafcftlrem adhere to a pendratiem strategy. 
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Management Tasks and Roles. The hteratme search showed an incoherent ^jectium of views 
and ar pmarhftg to managerial wcxk, due to the succeeding views and theories in this field. Rcugfity 
^vaifing pan Hitfingiiish two ^^Hoadics: fimrtifwiai tasks veisus ocoqjaticHtal ixdes of manag eis. 
gnfintT Si Weihridi (1988) have summarized the views of many authors on manag e r ial tasks. Thqr 
have a very ccHumon division <£ main tasks: Qtganiring, S taffing , Contndlmg, L e a d in g and 
Plamung. 

Figure L Future strategy and organizatioo size in tiie c ommunic atiops indnstiy 
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Other management experts view the wrak cf managers through the use of redes (e.g. (^uimi, 1989). 
Quirm <tictingiiighefi eight management roles: Innovator, Broker, Pro duce r, Directmr, Coordinatoi', In* 
tetnal Monitor , Grorq) Fadlitahv, and Mentor. We decided to fixus on tasks fix the ques tionna i r e 
phase and the use of roles in a subsequent phase. The reason for focusing on tasks firrt was that the 
theoretical role concqtt is relatively unfamiliar to managers in this brandi of mdustiy. Thus the diird 
phacp survoing rha organizatkms and managars^ provided a more profound lustgbt on the views of 

rnanagernent about current and fiiture tasks. This idiase resulted in a rrain iHofik of rnort irqtolant 
fixture managerial tasks and added management profiles fix large, medium and small oiganizatioos. To 
flhistrale this we have dq)icted the five rnost iriqxatarit future tasks per OTganizalioo size in figure 2. 



Figure 2. Most important tasks per organizatkHi size 



Small 

• Co(q)eration with 
customers 

• Selling products 

• Calculation of orders 

• Motivating enq>lqy- 
ees to ^live after 
quality 

• (Quoting fi>r new cx> 
ders 



Medium 



OrpaniTation Size 



• Motivating employees to 
strive after quality 

• Consultation with colleagues, 
siq)eriors and employees 

• Maintaining existing cus- 
tomer relationships 

• Cooperation with customers 

• Remaining up to date with 
technological develc^ments 



Large 

• Stimulating (the will to) 
change 

• Stimulating employees to 
attain goals 

• Consultation with col- 
leagues, siqteriors and 
enqdqyees 

• Motivating enqtlqyees to 
strive after quality 

» Tritf-mal consultancy 
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The fourth |diase ci the study, the conference about jncfiks and c omp ete nc i es , was oriented 
towards a different abroach of management jHO&les, that is management ndes. Thepaiticqtatiitgex- 
peits viewed a tiaditk^ ^jfHoach to management tasks as being a conservative &ctm^ in the deidop- 
ment of betta qualified managers. And besides that, all fimcticHial domains like Marketing, Human 
Resource Management, Internal Management, and Finance are beirtg addressed by current nvma ge- 
nvmt training and adnratirm pr ogr am s. The diange of zpptoach, vriuch is votXK OT less aimed at imiCh 
vaticm manajgement, needs to be based m a shift of mentality. HierefiKe the conference particqaiits 
Ayidfid to fitcus cm roles of managers and fixmulated seven main roles. Those are (1) Pro d uce r (2) 
Innovatm; (3) Kfotrvator/Coadi; (4) Cmtrdler, (S) Int^ratm; (6) Spo k e sman ; and (7) Strat^isL llte 
partiripants generated ouQtuts fix each rde, as wdl as and competencies. See figure 3 fix an 
cn«rview of ^ tnain rdes arid their ubirnate ouQtuL 

Those roles showiM a resendriance to the rdes described by Quirm (1989). The c o nfe r e n ce paitidja i i ts 
also dedded to focis cm the manager as an irmovadve entiepeneix to iHOvide an overall rede that 
should dirprt the dpjgign new mana^ment training and edneatkm. It was felt that managers in aD 
nf g^ntTati nng at all tffwris should aim at le aliTing this onncq< within their own working context and at 
their own levd. 

Figures. Roles and outputs 
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Producer 
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Idea 
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Controller 


Management Infixmatiem 


Int^ratcx 


Synergy 


Spokesman 
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Strategist 
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r/«pi^ arid Through synthesizing of all ineviouslyfiwndinfiHmalion 

a new training and educatkm structure fix management in the commiinicatkms industry was devd* 
oped, the results cd the literature search wde validated during the fedkwing fhases and cculd therefiue 
serve a reliable source of information about current and future devdopment to affect the c ommiini c a - 
ticHis industry. All l ynthadTing adivities were continuously compared to these devdeyments. The next 
step in the process d curriculum structure development was the deteiminatkm of core competencies 
that emerged fipom the role descriptiems. Those mme general competencies (valid for all manag e n in 
all kinds of (xganizations) provide implicit knowledge domains. The results cf the questkmnaiics were 
used to obtain mexe specific and detailed infixmatiem about those and other competencies and the 
ktxnvledge dcxnaiis to matrh The fixegoing resulted in a scheme in wfaidi all roles, outputs, oomp^ 
tpnries and knowledge d omains were desciibecL Hgure 4 showsan exartqile of the role of Irmovator. 



Figure 4. Role - Competencies - Knowledge Domain Scheme 
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Sevoal knowledge domains zp^ to all roles zed are therefore menticHied sepa ra td y . These 
are: Tangiiay Sidll, CcHnmuiiicatioiis Skills (<Hal, written, interpersonalX ProWem Solving and 
tiatif m From <hig sohome new curriculum units have been derived through combinatkm of tiaditKXial 
and new impeatant knowledge domains. 

The new curriculum structure has been built <m the existing modular structure of management 
programs. But the difference fitmi the existing structure is th^ the new cuiricohim units can be used 

more fiexiUe; Le. in various omte^ and fix- different cusUxneis and dients. Fmthennexe, the ques- 

tkxmaire results can te used to devefop specific cuiriculum aheznatives fix several di^inguidied groqs 

of managers like managers in laij^ oxnpames, managers wtxking in small and medimn-sized tsta- 

jxises OT fix managers at different kyds within the wganizatkXL The basic idea is that management in 

the i^xdfy rfianging oommunicatxxis indusby will need s pe ci fic training and ed u c t i on as thqr en- 
counter ^iis and knowledge Acocxding to Tbcxrpsm & Carter (1995) a program fix 

rnanagers should be “flexiWe enougji to reoopnze that a rnana^’s work is not r^ular and tto ardr 

traditkxi foamres as regidar weddy attendance run counter to commercial reality". Also are 
“oiganiz^kxis interested in their managers improving their peifixmanoe, not in gaining theoretical 
knowledge whidr does not lead to such irrqxoranenf’. A rdativdy fixed {xogram structure, like the 

one that is in idace at this rnornent, would not suit these needs. Figure 5 shows various ways in which a 

reservoir of autcxKxnous curriculum units, be it wcxkshops, plain knowledge, discusskMis <x computer 
based training, may be applied fix ^ledfic custcxner needs. 



Figure 5 Various ways of applying curriculum units for different clients 




This exanqik shows 25 curriculum units of whidi some can be ddrvered in various modes. When cus- 

tomer A wants to «liicate his peojde qiiid^ about new trends, the institute has the possibilily to <x- 
g^TTft a wtxkdx^, based iqxm two existing currioilum units. Another oistomer lik e s to stuefy at home 
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in the evening fix- a ceitain ceitificatkm. She can ftJlow a course co n sis tin g of 22 units and take an 

exaniinatkHt HabtHatkm of this owKqjt could offer an unlimited number of possibilities to serve ^ 

dfic custtxneis needs. 

Rdevanoe to die fidd 

The strength of this sbKfy is that the oc«d)inalkHi (f different leseaidi methods axdi as litoa^ le- 
seaidt, ate visits, a survey and an cjqjeit ccHiference leads to a thwoughly l»actioe-based training and 

supply for managers in the connnnnicatkms industry, hi addhioi, two approaches of a^ 
lyang TTumagpriat wolk, tadcs and itdes, are combined to provide a broader |Kast^»tive of the jobs in* 

vdved. . 

Since the stud^ has ended just recent^, infimnatitHi dxwt the usefiilness and concrete content 
of the structure is not availabie yet But since the structure has bee n based upon infimnation fitxn cur- 

rait i»actice and fiiture esqiert ojrinions h wiU certainly ccmtiibute to a sound educatkm and trainmg 

pro gr am in the omnmunicaticMis industry. 
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